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SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF JOHN 
BARCLAY. 
(Continued from page 691.) 


To 





3d of Second Month, 1819. 

Drar , 1 have often believed that the 
blessing in store for those who hand “ the cup 
of cold water,’ may not pass from thee and 
thine, as thou art yet concerned to struggle on 
in the narrow way. [ desire to be thy com- 
panion therein, and an example in giving up 
faithfully to all that is set before me, whether 
in the line of doing, or of suffering; who am often 
sensible of something still blotting out and 
Wiping away many a spot contracted through 
unwatchfulnese. There is a very precious 
feeling that seems to prevail with me,.whilst 
saying thus much; and I may add, that though 
nearly day by day bowed down and broken, 
under a view of the low state of things at home 
(in the heart) and abroad, and of many sacri- 
fices and services for the cause which are called 
for at my hand; yet I may acknowledge the 
very windows of heaven have been opened, and 
showers of refreshing help and strength have 
descended, such as cannot be contained or ex- 
pressed : so that the encouragement is great for 
me and thee and all, yet to struggle on ; laying 
aside that which hinders. And I think I may 
safely say to thee, dear , there has already 
been received by me an equivalent to the hun- 
dred-fold,—houses, brethren, sisters with suffer- 











ing; though I look for something still better in 
the end. 
From thy affectionate friend, 
J. B. 
To ‘ 
1819, Fifth Month 4th.—I have sometimes 
remembered the language or sentiment of a 
tried servant, who by being resigned to the 
Divine will through the tribulations that were 
in wisdom handed, was enabled to comfort a 
brother in words like these :—‘‘if we be but 
clean vessels, no matter how empty;” and I 
may add, “ no matter how long on the shelf,” 
and as one says, like “a pitcher placed upside 
down, on its mouth,”’—to keep the dust out. 
The only danger I have found, when counted 
worthy, or clean enough to be set in this trying 
position, has been that of repining at the dis- 
pensation allotted, or not quietly seeking after 
acquiescence. If we were but willing to abide 
the operation of the Almighty hand, which 
would make all of us vessels fit for a place in 
his holy temple, and a service in the Lord’s 
house; and were but enough sensible of the 
benefit of these turnings and overturnings, and 
of the blessing that they are to those that are 
patient enough to profit by them ;—surely some 
of us that are now ready at seasons to give over 
struggling, and to think it is to no purpose en- 
deavoring to hold out in faith and faithfulness 
apy longer, (presuming the Lord hath forgotten 
us,) would rejoice that we are counted worth 
to drink of the cup, and to be baptized with 
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the baptism, wht alone can purify and prepare|in which many of these writings are clothed, 


for a seat in the heavenly kingdom. “ It shall 
be given to thege for whom it is prepared,’’— 
‘I go to prepare a place for. you ;”—and did 
He not go through suffering ;—was He not said 
to.be made perfeet through the same; and shall 
we find a safer path than in His footsteps, “‘ who 
endured the cross and despised the shame.” 
Some of us in this day of great profession and 
performance have to be renewedly baptized into 
a deep senae of the state of things, both without 
and within ; and to labour earnestly after the 
pure and unshackled arisings of the seed— 
which is often very low, and burdened with 
much that seems to be favorable, but yet greatly 
oppresses. I desire for thee, dear J., that thou 
mayst not be without thy full appointed share 
of: such conflict of spirit, and even apparent 
deseriion of heavenly help and strength, as is 
best for thee; and that thou mayst have the 
grain of faith renewed day by day, the hidden 
manna, the secret sustenance which enables 
quietly to wait and patiently to hope, even 
through all things: so that if these dispensa- 
tions should be in judgment or in mercy, thou 
mayst be favored through submission to rise 
above all that has etood in the way, steadily 
persevering in a course of humble, dependent, 
watchful, innocent conduct. I believe that 
marriage is often made a means of furthering 
the religious growth, and strengthening the 
mind in that which is good, as we look to the 
Lord in our proceedings, having him in our eye, 
above and before all ido's. But few measures 
taken in life, perhaps, are so likely to entrap 
the unwary, as an injudicious engagement there- 
in; it unsettles and uncentres the mind from the 
great first object, if much care be not exercised, 
and diligent watchfulness maintained. 


To E. 8. 


1819, Seventh Month 22d.—The examina- 
tion of religious traets proposed to be printed is 
a weighty service. If it were only to judge of 
words, the consistency of the sense and meaning 
with the principles which we profess, as far as 
human wisdom can distinguish, this would be 
easy, and could be compassed by the spirit of a 
man: “but the things of God knoweth no man, 
but the Spirit of God ;” so that man’s spirit is 
unequal to it, but must be in subjection, with 
all the vain reasonings which he can muster up 
and contrive. by the natural powers of his un- 
derstanding, or by his acquired learning and 
erudition; and he must wait to feel that raised 
up in him, which is able rightly to discern and 
comprehend the precious, and to distinguish it 
from the vile. I believe a time may come, 
when the writings of many of our early mem- 
bers, who shone bright in their generation, may 
again rise into repute among us, and also among 
others ; notwithstanding the unfashionable garb 





so unsuitable (apparently) for these times. So 
that one would like to see the avenues kept 
open, and the channels clear, and the conduits 
clean ; that whatever is to flow in the ordering 
of best Wisdom, may flow freely, As to what 
thou sayest of the fear of some, about the style 
of our early Friends’ writings, I think this fear 
is a weakness, and proceeds from a sort of 
doubting in the mind about the writings them- 
seives, and not merely about the language. I 
would ask these fearful ones, whether in reading 
a peculiarly interesting history or travel, the 
subject of it does not carry them above the 
style, so that almost any style, however prosy 
and dull, is overlooked; and this is the case 
tenfold more strongly with the humble seeking 
soul in religious matters, by whom the words 
are overlooked in the earnest desires after the 
substance. Those who are admirers of words, 
whether they be words printed or words 
preached, are very unlikely to be benefited’? 
really and truly by either, having gone from 
that which is beyond words, and which alone 
can make words effectual. 

1819, Sixth Month 5th.—Great have been 
my temptations: yet abundantly manifest 
through all, have been the out-stretchings of 
the ancient and eternal arm of power: so that 
to this hour, it is alone through the Lord’s 
eminent mercy and long-suffering, and by his 
preserving strength and help daily extended 
toward me, that [am yet alive in Him, and 
able to celebrate his name, and seek his face, 
and wait for the fresh arisings of his holy hea- 
venly virtue; by which alone I can do any thing 
acceptably for his great and giorious cause in 
the earth, or be his dutiful and faithful son and 
servant. 

1819, Date uncertain —O! holy blessed 
Father! thy love shed abroad in the heart, thy 
sweet refreshing influence, can make up for all; 
—thy softening, healing balm makes us forget 
our wounds and weeping. QO! how good thou 
art to those who still struggle after resigaation 
and sigh after submission to thy holy will! 
Though they may fall many times, yet how is thy 
strength manifested for their recovery and relief, 
for the renovation of their faith and courage ; 
so that all their transgressions are blotted out, 
and their unfaithfulness is wiped away. This 
is precious indeed—to feel access to the fountain 
set open for sin and iniquity; and thus to be 
brought nigh by the blood of the Lamb, and to 
feel its cleansing virtue. 

The shortest and surest way to live with honor 
in the world, is to be in reality what we would 
appear to be; and if we observe, we shall find 
that all humane virtues increase and strengthen 
— by the practice and experience of 
them. 
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“GEORGE FOX.” 
BY C. H. SPURGEON. 
(Continued from page €94.) 

Nothing becomes George Fox more in his 
whole character than his perfect self-posesssion. 
Sometimes it was outwardly winter with George 
Fox, and sometimes it was summer, but it was 
all the same to him inwardly. I cannot detect 
him unbelievingly depressed, I cannot fied him 
unduly exalted. If he is bound in prison he 
does not despise a poor girl who is there de- 
tained for execution, but draws up a petition on 
her behalf, that her life may be spared, and 
when he visits Oliver Cromwell—let me say a 
right royal man, a true king—he is not at all 
abashed before the Protector, but speaks to bim 
just as plainly as he speaks to the poor girl in 
the jail at Derby; he does not forget the little, 
or fear the great. When he writes to friend 
Charles the Second—who, by the bye, scarcely 
deserves so honorable a title—it is just in the 
self same bold but courteous style. There is not 
a grain of the fear of man about him. He is 
humble before God, but there is no affectation 
of humility in the presence of kings or princes. 
He never held men’s persons in admiration be- 
eause of advantage, but spoke to men as his 
fellow mortals, and as God’s servant he was 
bold to tell them the Lord’s mind concerning 
them. 

The death of our friend was the noblest 
thing of all. Not far from this spot he finished 
his course. I have prayed many times—in fact 
it has grown to be almost a daily prayer with 
me—that | may be able to say when | finish my 
course what George Fox said, ‘‘I amclear, I am 
clear.” Qh! it will be a special mercy fur you, 
my brethren, in the eldership here, you who 
speak in God's name, if you shall be found 
clear at the last. Consider what God’s truth 
is, and how we ought to handle it as God’s 
truth, not as a matter to be trifled with or to be 
spoken Without prayerful earnestness; and 
cousider by¥*whose power we profess to speak, 
namely, by the power of the Spirit of God. Do 
we always speak by that power? Are we always 
conscious that we are true to the motions of the 
Spirit within, and that we deliver ourselves as 
dying men to dying men? Are we not 
occasionally silent when we ought to speak, or 
do we not speak when we ought to be silent? 
May not sins of commission and sins of omission 
both accuse us? Oh! if we can say that we are 
clear we are happy indeed! But what a word 
—clear, clear of our children, clear of our 
friends, clear of our neighbors! Oh! above all, 
if we can say we are clear of the blood of this 
great city, this wonderful mass of human beings, 
placed here by God’s providence close to our 
hand with the very intention that we should do 
our best to win them from destruction. If, 
looking at London, we could say, ‘‘ I am clear,” 










it would make us, throughout eternity, praise 
‘the grace of God which has enabled us to be 
faithful. I do not think that George Fox spoke 
too strongly when he said, “Lam clear.” So 
far as he knew the truth I cannot see that he 
could have given his testimony to it more 
boldly, or more distinctly. He adopted every 
mode which ingenuity could devise to arouse a 
slumbering nation, and better still, he also 
followed after the better wisdom which comes 
from the Spirit of God. As far as he knew it 


I believe he delivered every jot of God’s coun- 


sel, and that in all respects he was faithful to 


his conscience, so that he could say, knowing 


that God was hearing him, “I am clear.” 


It would not be right, perhaps, to close this 


mere sketch of George Fox’s life without saying 
that I do not think that his career is at present 


understood by the outside world. Generally 
when lecturing upon his life I go into the 


details because they are not known by the out- 


side world, and te man’s history is garbled. I 
would like to think every man bonest, but I 
really cannot think that Macaulay was honest 
in what he wrote as he did about George Fox. 
I fear that he slandered him. I am afraid he 
had a prejudice against Quakers ia general, and 
against George Fox in particular; like Sydney 
Smith, who wanted to roast just one Quaker, 
only one, just for the satisfaction of the thing. 
The story which Macaulay tells of Fox giving 


as an authority for wearing his hat the fact that 


the three holy children were cast into the fur- 
nace with their hats on is not according to the 
fact of the case, but is a manifest perversion of 
the true story, in which Fox, instead of being 
ridiculous, might even claim to be eminently 
witty. The outside world supposes that George 
Fox was a wild, mad, scurrilous fellow in a suit 
of leather, who went about making disturbances 
in churches and abusing ministers, and, to say 
the truth, the outside wor) cannot make out 
how it is that you sober, quiet people could 
have sprung from him. They suppose that 
you are descended from him by a pedigree of 
contradiction. They cannot understand bow 
he who “ turned the world upside down” should 
have been the founder of such a serious, order- 
ly, peaceful body of people as you are, so sober 
that there are none so sober on the face of the 
earth. But if they would really read the man’s 
life—and you must make them do that, for it 
would do them good—I think they would say, 
“ Well, though there are many eccentricities, 
yet this is the biography of a great man.” 

Speaking of eccentricities, the worst of them 
are easily understood when you know your man, 
and see the one idea which burned within him. 
Take for instance his walking through Lich- 
field crying, ‘‘ Woe to the bloody city of Lich- 
field!” Now supposing a man wants to pro- 
duce a certain effect upon a certain city, if he 
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selects the surest method of so doing is he 
therefore unwise? It is quite certain that 
everybody at that time heard of what Fox had 
done, but if he had merely preached a sermon 
in Lichfield the discourse might have gone 
down with the general current of his sermons, 
aod we should have heard no more about it. 
H's walkiog through the street was talked of 
everywhere, and if he wished it should be he 
certainly accomplisbed what he desired. If 
ministers now-a-days used justifiable means of 
making men hear their testimony they might 
certainly do worse. Propriety is sometimes to 
be disregarded when truth is to be manifested, 
and it is even better to break through rules of 
decorum than to leave men at ease in 
their sins. For my part, though I do not in- 
tend walking barefooted either through Lich- 
field or London, if I felt that good might be 
done thereby, or that the Lord bade me do it, 
I hope I should have grace to set out to-night 
upon the errand. Kverybody would laugh, 
but what would it matter if conscience did but 
approve? Now Fox’s conscience did approve ; 
need I say more? It was an age in which 

eople were somewhat fanatical in religion. 

‘ox was very much more sober than many of 
the religionists of the period, and he by no 
means endorsed all that was done even by his 
own professed followers. We dare not lay at 
the door of our Master, the Lord Jesus, all the 
things that his followers may happen to do, and 
we cannot, therefore, charge to George Fox all 
the eccentricities and wildnesses which were to 
be seen in some of his immediate followers. 
Though he was one of the best of men, he was 
but a man-at the best. There must be some 
flaw somewhere in mortal characters, but Fox 
came very much nearer to perfection than the 
most of his critics; and it is safe to say that Fox 
knew better what he ought to do than we who 
live two hundred years after him. 

I did not mean t6 have said so much upon 
this part of the subject, but now I beg your 
attention while I speak upon some of the legacies 
which Fox left to succeeding ages. He did 
not leave so much in gold and silver as I sup- 
pose most of my brethren around me are likely 
to leave to their descendants. I should suppose 
that his wealth in -this world was exceedingly 
small. When Mr. John Wesley was asked how 
much plate he had, he answered that he had 
one silver spoon with him and one at Bristol, 
and that was all, and while there were so many 
poor people in the world he should not increase 
the stock. George Fox, I should think, did 
not even come up to that, but he bequeathed to 
us in his last will and testament more than as if 
he had given us the mines of Peru, for he has 
left to the Christian church in the clearest and 
most unmistakable utterances a testimony for 
the spirituality of true religion. It is wonder- 


ful how full the testimony is. Jf you were to 
read through the lives of all the eminent saints, 
I believe you would come to the conclusion 
that of all others George Fox is the most dis- 
tinct upon the one point. that “ God isa Spirit, 
and they that worship him must worship him 
in spirit and in truth.” I delight to hear him 
talking about the ‘“steeple-houses.” Quite 
right, George Fox! ‘That is what they are, 
and nothing better! “A church!” said he; 
“did Christ shed his blood for the steeple- 
house, and purchase and sanctify the steeple- 
house with his blood? And secing the church 
is Christ’s bride and wife, and that he is the 
head of the church, dost thou think that the 
steeple-house is Christ's bride, and that he is 
the head of that old house?” Some of our 
Dissenting friends are coming to call their bnild- 
ings for public worship “ Churches,” because 
a church meetsin them. Why do not they call 
them ‘“ Suns,” or ‘* Moons,” because the light 
shines in them? The title would be quite as 
appropriate. I fear that we shall go back to 
superstition by slow degrees through the mis- 
use of terms; for though such misuse may 
appear to have but very little harm in it at first, 
yet there very soon comes to be mischief in it, 
and therefore it is as wise as it is right to be 
cautious from the very first. Buildings used 
for ecclesiastical worship were merely buildings 
and nothiog more to this great Elijah. He 
often testified that the so-called churches were 
not one whit more consecrated than the moors 
aud commons, and were more like Jeroboam’s 
calves’ houses than the true temples of God 
which are the bodies of his own people. He 
believed in uo consecration flowing from prel- 
ates’ hands. He had discovered long before the 
hymn was written, that 
“ Where’er we seek him he is found, 
And every place is hallow’d ground.” 

This is a truth which the church needed to be 
taught then, and which the church needs to be 
taught still. . 

Fox had no sort of respect either for conse- 
crated persons. Priests bad no quarter at his 
hands. By a little imagination [ think I hear 
George Fox addressing one of those “ green and 
gilded” gentlemen of the Church of England 
who now-a-days dress themselves up to such a 
splendor of absurdity. The highly decorated 
creature would win small favor from the honest 
Friend; and if he proceeded to perform in his 
masshouse, George would be as plain with him 
as Elijah with the priests of Baal, and mock him 
with as grim a scorn as did the prophet when he 
said, “‘ Cry aloud, for he is a god!” It would 
be worth any price to hear George Fox pour 
contempt upon the rubbishing paraphernalia of 
the modern Popery which is spreading around 
us. He had a very copious and forcible vocabu- 
lary when he came to talk of priests, and little 
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cared he to what sect they belonged; if they 
set up for priests he was very much at home in 
pulling them down. Fox believed that any man 
who preached the truth in the power of the 
Holy Spirit was God’s minister, but he would 
not have it that a man was a minister merely 
because he was educated at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, or any other University, and had ob- 
tained the family living, and had the hands of 
a bishop put upon his head. Although the or- 
dained pretender may be recognized by the 
State, and give himself all the airs in the world, 
he is not God’s minister for all that. Fox 
believed that the poorest person whom God 
moved to speak was God’s voice to the people, 
but that the most learned and the best educated 
man who was a stranger to the new birth, and 
had never received the incorruptible seed which 
liveth aud abideth for ever, was a mere impos- 
tor when he rose up to speak in the name of 
the Lord. Fox left us his testimony in this 
matter very clearly and unmistakably. Nay, so 
valiant is his testimony for spiritual religion 


. that he tramples the outward form under the 


feet of the inward life in matters where others 
have not been clear; I allude to the use of ver. 
bal utterances in worship. He sat still for two 
hours while the pecple were expecting to hear 
him preach, and he did not give them a word, 
because he would banish them from words, and 
teach them to worship God in the spirit. Is it 
not the fault of many of us who do try as much 
as possible to preserve and cultivate the sim- 
plicity of worship, that we are so everlastingly 
talking? I find it a very blesyed thing at the 
Tabernacle to say, ‘ Now let us sit still for a 
few minutes.” It is often the very best part 
of the meeting, when the soul can masticate and 
divest the truth ; and if this were done oftener 
when we mect together for worship, if more fre- 
quently solemn silence were proclaimed, I 
believe the very best results would follow from 
it. It is as much formality for people to think 
that they cannot worship God without the voice 
of the preacher as it is for others to fancy that 
they cannot worship God without an altar and 
a priest. It is ceremonialism to imagine that 
we must sing, or pray or read in a certain or- 
der; or must sit still just so many minutes; 


‘how much better, while all things are done 


decently and in order, to conduct worship as the 
Divine Spirit may direct! The Spirit of God 
is free, and sometimes the best worship will be 
with words, but at other times the best worship 
will be without words. Fox tells us this very 
unmistakably. 

Would that the spirituality of worship were 
known throughout England! Would that it 
were recognized in every place of worship, that 
we must worship God who is a Spirit, in apirit 
and in truth! Let it never be forgotten, my 
brethren, in your meetings; for it is to be 


feared that even your peaceful silence may be 
regarded as if it were necessarily worship, 
whereas the silence of your meetings, without 
the Spirit, is no better than silence in your 
beds, nay, it is no better than talk and babble, 
unless the Spirit of God hold high communion 
with your souls. We must keep this in mind 
constantly. Preachers cannot preach about it 
too often, for the rising race need to be told of 
it incessantly. You who become members of. 
Society by birthright must take especial care 
lest you imagine yourselves to be members of 
Christ’s church because you happen to be mem- 
bers of Society. Do not conclude that you are 
necessarily children of God because you wear 
the garb and use the peculiarities of the Society. 
Alas! we know that it is one thing to talk 
about spiritual things, but quite another thing 
to feel them; one thing to make a profession of 
them, and even to live in outward correspond- 
ence with that profession to a degree, but 
quite another thing to have the inward and 
spiritual grace. The world, of course, turns 
away with a sneer, and says, ‘‘ What do we care 
for this spiritual fanatacism?” and we can re- 
ply to the world, “ Thou knowest nothing about 
it! How canst thou know it, for it is spiritu- 
ally discerned.” Sut you and [ must see to it 
that every act of worship which we perform is 
done in the Spirit. We must pray in the 
Spirit, sing in the Spirit, and preach in the 
Spirit. When I have sometimes heard the 
clerk say, “ Let us sing to the praise and glory 
of God,” I bave wondered whether it was not 
far more to the praise and glory of the organ or 
of the sioging-pew ; and when this is the case, 
what a mockery it is! Only that music is sweet 
in Gud’s ear which comes from the heart, and 
only that praise is accepted which is the work 
of his Spirit in the soul. George Fox, dear 
friends, has bequeathed these principles to you. 
I pray you, guard them with your lives, and 
hand them down with undimmed lustre to your 
sons. Let nothing beguile you from your 
steadfastness in the spirituality of your wor- 
ship, and press it upon others everywhere, 
wherever you have opportunity, that the Father 
seeketh such to worship him as worship him in 
spirit and in truth. 
(To be continued.) 





“ He that soweth sparingly, shall reap also 
sparingly ; and he that soweth bountifully, shall 
reap also bountifully.” 

What an incentive to holy living and in- 
creased spiritual attainments ! en 

My soul, wouldst thou be a star shining high 
and bright in the firmament of glory ?—wouldst 
tHou receive the ten-talent recompense? Then 
be not weary. Gird on thine armor for fresh 
conquests. Be gaining daily some new victory 
over sin. Deny thyself. Be a willing cross 
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bearer for thy Lord’s sake. Do good to alljof preservation. By this I do not mean a sin- 
men as thou bast opportunity ; be patient under |gularity of thy own creating. I mean that 

rovocation, slow to wrath, resigned in trial.| kind which sometimes is the effect of simple 
Vet the world take knowledge of thee, that] obedience ; for it is no matter in what it is 
thou art wearing Christ’s livery, and bearing | when once we choose for ourselves in opposition 
Christ's spirit, and sharing Christ’s cross. And|to manifested duty; we then say in reality, 
when the reaping time comes, He who has|“ We will not have this man to rule over us,” 
promised that the cup of cold water shall not}and are in imminent danger of calling darkness 
go unrecompensed, will not suffer thee to lose | light, and of becoming bewildered, not know- 





thy reward. ing the right hand from the left. 
In patience possess thy soul, and the un- 
LETTER FROM LYDIA P. MOTT. foldings of Divine Wisdom will be sure es fast 
No. II. as thou canst bear. Do not crave too much, 


First-day Evening—Contrary to my usual 
practice, 1 went up to W. Willet’s this after- 
noon, on account of their intending to set off 
to-morrow, and while there thy parents arrived, 
and I was a few minutes with them, which 
makes it late to commence a letter; yet I am 
unwilling thy father should return without a 
line, acknowledging the receipt of thy truly ac- 
ceptable letter, which convinced me that noth- 
ing existed in thy bosom but love and good 
will, not only towards me, but others. May 
this ever be the temper of thy mind, and it as. 
suredly will be if thou continues to desire a 
conformity to the Divine will; for, under the 
government of that, no evil surmisings can be 
indulged. ‘ For what agreement hath light 
with darkness, or what concord is there between 
Christ and Belial.” O my dear M. A., it is 
miy heart’s désire that thou mayst live so near 
the precious principle that thou may be pre- 
served from joining with the opinions of others 
any further than there is a secret evidence of 
their rectitude given thee. “Try all things, 
prove all things, and then hold fast that which 
is good,” thougb all men should revile. It is 
a blessed thing to pass through evil report, if 
we faint not, (and the everlasting armis near to 
sustain,) for then do we know in whom our 
confidence is. And though sometimes things 
may be misrepresented, and we be censured, 
yet if we pursue the path of rectitude, we have 
nothing to fear. Oh, the blessed defence of the 
truth. What said the great master of those 
that were His, “ Nothing shall be able to pluck 
them out of my Father’s hand,” and such were 
to be as little children. How sweet and how 
safe the path; pursue it with alacrity of heart, 
leave every thing that clogs and hinders, shake 
off every obstruction, that so thou may progress 
on thy heavenly journey, whither I am com- 
forted in believing thou hast set thy face in 
sincerity. 

I do not mistake thy expressions, or think 
that thou wishes me to esteem thee better than 
thou art; but I believe the hidden exercise of 
thy soul is after purity and acceptance with 
thy Master ; and in this I desire to encourage 
thee. Look not out at others; be no one’s 
copy. Irregularity has often been the means 


and then the little that is given thee will be 
sweet—at times, peaceful poverty of spirit. 
What a consolation will attend the reading of 
some promise in the Scriptures, or some precept 
of Christ’s. At times a few words will remain 
sealed on the mind. When this is the case, 
rest upun it, feed upon it, as the Israelites did 
upon the manna; gathering more would be 
like their attempts at collecting for two days at 
ouce—it was unfit for nourishment. So, too, 
in meeting; if an impression is made on thy 
mind, either through ministry or immediately, 
calmly settle thy thoughts without reaching 
after more, and its sweetness will nourish and 
strengthen thy fuith. A word or two in this 
way will be as a heavenly manna, indeed ; and, 
my dear young friend, let not the fear of being 
seen affected in meetings cause thee to lose the 
melting tenderness of Divine love. Remem- 
ber that solemn injunction, “He that is 
ashamed of me before men,” &c. Sometimes 
the fear of being discovered tends to unsettle 
and keep the mind agitated, when it would, 
otherwise, be filled with the incomes of that 
which is the diadem of our solemn assemblies ; 
but no more. I desire, under the feeling which 
flows towards thee as I write, to commend thee 
wholly to that inspeaking word of Divine grace, 
which will teach thee ‘all things, and rest thy 
affectionate friend, Lyp1a P. Mort. 


————- 30m 


































For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE POETRY OF THE BIBLE. 


T have heard it said, time after time, to my 
regret, that “devotional poetry cannot please” 
—that no one who confines himself to this kind 
of writing ever soars to the highest realms of 
poetry. ‘Chis may be so as a general rule, 
though I am inclined to doubt it; but surely it 
must be received, if received as a law at all, 
with limitations and exceptions. [ cannot but 
think, that they who lay down this law, critics 
though they be, wise and learned, have either 
forgotten, or else have not duly appreciated the 
poetry of the Bible. Compared with the 
Psalms otf David, and the Prophecies of Isaiah, 
the noblest flights of Milton and Shakspeare, 
beautiful and sublime as they are, sink into in- 
significance. 
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Read the Song of Moses, ere he bade his 
last sorrowful adieu to his people; observe the 
earnestness, the deep feeling with which he 
speaks, ‘‘Give ear, OQ ye Heavens, and I will 
speak, and hear, O Earth, the words of my 
mouth. My doctrines shall drop as the rain; 
my speech shall distil as the dew, as the small 
rain upon the tender herb, and as the showers 
upon the grass.” And again: “For the 
Lord’s portion is his people; Jacob is the lot 
of his inheritance. He found him in a desert 
land and in “the waste howling wilderness ; he 
led him about ; he instructed him; he kept bim 
as the apple of his eye. As an eagle stirreth 
up her nest, fluttereth over her young, spread- 
eth abroad her wings, taketh them and beareth 
them upon her wings, so the Lord alone did 
a him, and there was no strange god with 

im.’’ . 

Where is any song of triumph that surpasses 
in harmony and exultant joy the song of the 
prophetess, when she praised the Lord for the 
avenging of Israel, for the discomfiture of the 
mighty host of Canaanites on the plain of Me- 
giddo, when thousands were slain and their dead 
bodies were swept away by that ‘ ancient river, 
the river Kishon.” 

Can any elegy compare with that deeply 
touching lameut of David over his beloved 
Jonathan—“ Ye mountains of Gilboa, let there 
be no dew, neither let there be rain upon you, 
nor fields of offering; for there the shield of 
the mighty is vilely cast away—the shield of 
Saul, as though it had not been anointed with 
oil. How are the mighty fallen and the weapons 
of war perished.’’ Or, his heart-broken moan 
over the erring, but beloved Absalom-—* Oh ! 
my son Absalom! my son, my son Absalom, 
would God I had died for thee, O Absalom, my 
son, my son |” 

Where shall we find a more fitting illustra- 
tion of the sublime than in the inspired words 
of the “sweet singer of Israel,” especially in 
his description of the Almighty, “He bowed 
the Heavens also and came down, and darkness 
was under his feet,—he rode upon a cherub 
aud did fly; yea, he did fly upon the wings of 

the wind ; he made darkness his secret place ; 
his pavilion about him were dark waters and 
thick clouds of the sky.”” Where any higher 
flight of real poesy than is found in the 104th 
Psalm, beginning with a description of the 
might and majesty of Him “ who coverest him- 
self with light as with a garment, who stretchest 


out the heavens like a curtain; who rebukest 
the waters and they flee.” He proceeds to show 
forth not only his mighty power, but also his 
beneficence, to all that his holy hands have cre- 
ated, in that he causeth the “ grass to grow for 
the cattle,” and the cedars of lofty Lebanon, 
where the “birds make their nests,” the high 
hills which are a “refuge for wild goats, and 
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the rocks for the corries; he appointeth the 
moon for seasons, and the sun knoweth his 
going down.” All these, together with man 
and the dwellers in the great deep—“ all these 
wait upon Thee ; thou openest thy hand, they 
are filled with good ; thou hidest thy face, they 
are troubled; thou takest away their health, 
they die and return to the dust ; thou sendest 
forth thy spirit, they are created,”—gracious 
words which can never grow old, words which 
have issued from many a lip as a song of praise 
and thanksgiving to God, for his mercy and 
goodness—words which many a tried and way- 
worn pilgrim has repeated, finding them a pow- 
erful cordial to sustain and strengthen, a balm 
to heal the heart’s bleeding wounds. 

Time and space will not suffice even to glance 
at the high finish, the beauty of the metaphors 
that pervade almost every line of the prophe- 
cies of Isaiah, or to delineate the pathos, the 
tender melancholy, that flows through the sor- 
rowful lamentations of Jeremiah, who, bowed 
down with sorrow, wept “day and night for the 
slain of the daughters of his people.” 

Who that delights in the wonderful, can 
forget the visions that Ezekiel saw, when he 
sat among the captives by the river of Chebar, 
or those of Daniel, the ‘‘ man greatly beloved,” 
who in the visions of the night caught glimpses 
of the eternal world—things not lawful for him 
to reveal. If history rather than merely sacred 
song, the highest flights of poesy, pleases, 
where can we find an epic poem more fraught 
with instruction, more full of deep, unwearying 
interest, than the brief narratives of the lives of 
the patriarchs—their errors and their chastise- 
ments, their triumphs and their sorrows. Fol- 
low the wanderings of the chosen people of old, 
as they journey from the land of bondage, 
through the way of the Wilderness by the Red 
Sea, till their final establishment in the Land 
of Canaan; observe them under their judges 
and kings; go with them when, carried away 
captive, they sit weeping under the shadow of 
the willows, by the rivers of Babylon, and learn 
from their misfortunes that righteousness ex- 
alteth a nation, but iniquity is surely punished. 

Would we receive instruction disguised under 
the veil of fancy ? Read the parable of the rich 
wan who took from his poor neighbor his “ one 
ewe lamb;” or the inimitable one of the man 
who, journeying from Jerusalem to Jericho, fell 
among thieves. Could whole pages of forcible 
reasoning and learned observations show us 80 
conclusively where we shall find our neighbor, 
and how we shall act towards him, as is here 
set forth so convincingly in a few simple words. 

It has been recommended by the wise and 
learned, that he who would acquire an excel- 
lent style of writing should give his days and 
nights to Addison—that he should make him- 
self familiar not only with our English classics, 
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but also with the Greek and Latiu authors of 
antiquity. I would not undervalue these in the 
least, believing, as I do, that an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the beauties and excellenvies of 
these old writers is necessary, if we would have 
the store-house of the mind thoroughly filled 
with rich treasures, so that we may bring forth 
therefrom “things both new and old;” but I 
would say, give a portion of your time to the 
study of the Holy Scriptures, for they contain 
not only the words of eternal life, but they 
stand, in my judgment, the most eminent ex- 
amples to be found of the truly sublime and 
beantiful. Assuredly the most highly gifted 
sons of song—the bards who have most influ- 
enced for good their fellows—whose words have 
seemed full of prophetic inspiration, have 
lighted their lamps at the holy fires kindled so 
long ago on the altars of the prophets; have 
drank from the same fountain as they. 
12th mo., 1866. A. BR. P. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 12, 1867. 


Tue Inpustrious Poor.—lIn view of the 
many benevolent efforts to relieve suffering, it 
may be deemed unnecessary to make an appeal 
for those upon whom the cold hand of penury 
is laid. But there is one class to which we 
would particularly cite attention. It is com- 
posed of those who have been thrown 
out of employment, and find it difficult to 
obtain work. Some of these are unwilling 
to be numbered with the habitual beggars 
who are found daily asking alms from door to 
door, atd yet are suffering for the necessaries of 
life. Owing to the high prices of fuel, food, 
and clothing, the little they earn is insufficient 
to save them from actual want. This call may | 
seem more particularly to apply to cities then | 
to country neighborhoods; but even in the lat- 
ter, we have known instances where it would be 
equally appropriate. Wherever there is any 
considerable population, there is to be found 
the comfortable mansion and the squalid hut, 
each containing its portion of joy and sorrow, 
of happiness or misery. The affluent who are 
known by their generosity, no doubt, are im- 
portuned on every hand. May these not 
‘“‘ grow weary of well-doing.”- If their alms be 
given in the spirit which would fain conceal 
from the left hand what the right doeth, the 
blessing of the poor will not only rest upon 
them, but shall not theirs be the sentence—*“ In- 
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asmuch as you have done it unto the least of 
these my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 


sinclar 

MarrieD, on the 13th of Eleventh month, 1866, 
with the approbation of Baltimore Monthly Meeting, 
Dr. George F. Corse to Saran, daughter of James 
L. Sutton, all of Baltimore County. 


wee 


Diep, in Fairfax Go., Virginia, on the 25th of | 


Tweltth month, 1866, aged 29 years, Maria L., wife 
of Charles Ballinger; a member of Alexandria 
Monthly and Woodlawn Particular Meetings. 

, on Second-day, 31st of Twelfth month, 1866, 
Resecca Justice, widow of Dr. Gove Mitchell, of 
Hatborough, Pa., in her 85th year. 

——, on the 2d of First month, 1867, in Philadel- 
phia, ALan Woop, son of John H. and Elizabeth Y, 
Cooper, aged 2 years, 1 month and !0 days. 

, on the 2d of First month, 1867, at the resi- 
dence of her son-in-Jaw, Oliver Wilson, of Philadel- 
phia, Appig Garpiner, aged 61 years. 

7 , on Sixtb-day, 4th of First month, at Berk- 
ley, N. J., Lertics, relict of Jedediah Allen, in her 
86th year; a member of Philadelphia Mouthly Meet- 


ing. 
ne << 
The Association of Friends for the Aid and Eleva- 
tion of the Freedmen meets at Green Street Meeting 
House, on Fourth-day evening, First month 16th, 
at 74 o’clock. Friends interested are invited. 
Jacos M. Ettis, 
Anne Cooper, \ Clerks. 
——_—+ ~er 
WANTED, 
By the Association of Friends of New York for Re- 
lief of Freedmen, a teacher for a school in Maryland. 
Address, Jacos Capron, 
1172 Broadway, New York. 














Ist mo. 12, 1867—+f. 


os 


The following response to a box sent by two 
little children of this city, aged respectively five 
aud seven, to the children of the freed people at 
St. Helena Island, S. C., will, we think, interest 
our young readers. : 

Sr. Hevena 12th month 24, 1866. 

My dear young Friends,—A happy Christmas 
for you all, and blessings on you for the kind, 
benevolent feeling that put it into your hearts 
to send greeting to our flock of sable ones here 
at St. Helena, and to gladden the spirits of 
these by your very pretty and useful gifts. 
Would that you could have seen the bright 
faces of our band of pupils to-day, as we gave 
them your Christmas presents; their eyes 
sparkled and their little hearts beat quick with 
a new joy. Ah, there are indeed true emotions 
underneath the dark skin; there is a world of 
real feeling within these shattered caskets, 
many of them all scarred and seared, and 
variously disfigured; and deep down in their 
souls there is an innate love for truth and 
right, for beauty and harmony, and an ever- 
controlling love and reverence for Jesus, even 
though their young lives were blighted under 
the cruel and unhallowed dispensation of 
slavery ; yet, up through all the darkness and 
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mists, the inhumanity and degradation, spring 
the flowers of sympathy and love and tender- 


‘ness, of justice and mercy. Their hearts are 


easily touched ; soon the dew of feeling may be 
discovered in the eye, and the lip be seen to 
quiver, when an appeal is made to their higher 
natures, showing that they are not void of con- 
science, or lacking in the elements that combine 
to make true men and women—as their enemies 
would fain have us believe. Please accept their 
hearty thanks for your contribution. They are 
each and all most acceptable, and we want each 
one who added to the store, however small the 
gift, to feel in bis or her heart that these little 
ones, who have so long been sufferers, send you 
their warm and earnest thanks, and with them 
a “God bless you,” for each one of you. 
May He keep you ever near Him, and always 
incline your hearts, as now, to remember the 
poor and the friendless. Oh, I wish you could 
have seen an old woman, (Aunt Charlotte, ) one 
of the poorest of the poor, receive one of the 
nice warm dresses that came in that noble box 
to us from Philadelphia, packed and forwarded 
by a good, kind friend to the destitute, whose 
name may be familiar to you; she was too 
happy to tell half her joy. “Oh!” she said, 
“May the good Jesus bress you; hopes he may 
allus be good to you, and never forget you; me 
can’t tell how tankful I is for dis.” Her face 
told the story better than her lips possibly 
could. You cannot begin to know what a treat 
your nice candy was to them; some of them 
most likely had never known the taste before. 
ludeed all you sent was a rich offering to them. 
We know you have had peaceful slumbers and 
happy hearts, as rewards fur the good deed, 
and our heavenly.Father will bless you. Fare- 
Well. Lovingly, your friend, P. H. 


os 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE POET AND HIS HOME. 

Most persons feel an interest in viewing 
the residences of those they esteem, and are in- 
terested in a sketch of the home life and its sur- 
roundings of those the world calls great. Im- 


agination generally pictures that something of 


their character and leading traits are delineated 
in the house with its furniture, the grounds, 
the arrangement of trees and flowers, buildings 
and scenery. 

William C. Bryant must always be esteemed 
by the Society of Friends for his faithfal advo- 
cacy of universal freedom and his maintenance 
of the rights of man. We know that through 
most of his life he has been honorably con- 
nected with the literature and politics of our 
country, and the grace and beauty of his poetry, 


80 full of the sweet and living influences of 


nature and truth, will always be admired. But 
the poet of nature shines out with as much 
lustre in the duties of private life, and amid 


the scenes of his country home which his handg 
and taste have created. 

The residence of Bryant is located on a 
handsome rising ground on the eastern shore 
of Hempstead Harbor, L. I. It enjoys a fine 
prospect of this romantic and picturesque bay, 
with Long Island Sound and parts of West- 
chester County and Connecticut in the distance. 
Vessels of all descriptions, either ia the harbor 
or the sound, the great commercial thorough- 
fare with New York and the Kastern States, are 
nearly always in sight. The garden, sloping 
down to the water’s edge, forms the western 
view; and the Jawn on the southern front des- 
cends to a pretty sheet of water, to which 
Bryant bas given the fanciful and tasteful 
name of Lake Cedarmere, and the village of 
Roslyn, about one mile distant, affords a series 
of landseapes which every person of taste will 
enjoy. This lake is quite an important feature 
of the place, not only as a highly ornamental 
portion of the grounds, but as a most useful 
appendage to the wants and comfort of the 
household. Twenty years ago it was an un- 
sophisticated mill-pond, devoid of beauty, with 
asmall dilapidated factory on itsdam. Around 
its shores were a few straggling cedar trees and 
a few common-looking chestouts. A large 
low white oak, with its brawny arms stretched © 
out but a few feet from its roots, stood by the 
side of the pond. It was so unsightly that we 
expected the first thing in the way of improve- 
ment would be to cut it down. But Bryant 
knew better. The old mill is gone, and in its 
place a structure of artistic design has been 
built for another purpose. In it a powerful 
pump forces the water of the lake to a reservoir 
high up on a hill above the buildings, and, con- 
veyed by pipes and hydrants, can be used in 
case of fire, furnishing water to the stock, irri- 
gating the garden, and can even furnish an im- 
promptu shower 00 the lawn, inadry spell. The 
old fences that surrounded it and the old road 
have been removed, and the rough places made 
smooth ; but the crooked paths have not been 
made straight; that would spoil their beauty, 
for in Flora’s kinzdom straight lines and geo- 
metric forms are ignored. Flowering bushes 
have been planted along the path by the dam, 
which is a favorite walk to a house recently 
built at the south end as a quiet summer home 
for some of his city friends. But pretty as is 
the lake, with its accompaniments of rustic 
bridge, trees and flowers, the picture would not 
be complete without some objects of animated 
nature. ‘These are found in a flock of gentle, 
musk ducks that make it their home. They 
are family pets, and the poet loves to feed and 
caress them,—they are so innocent and docile 
when young. But ducks, though ever so gen- 
tle, will get into mischief, and they take an oe- 
casional stroll into his garden when strawberries 
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are ripe. But Bryant could not spare his ber- 
ries, 80 he fenced them around with a wire 
fence, and the ducks had to be content with the 
sight only. Speaking of pets, we may mention 
that he has other pets than ducks. Near by isa 
small but fine piece of woods, and here, protected 
by Bryant’s care, a respectable family of squirrels 
live and frisk about. He frequently walks in 
this wood to observe his friends the squirrels, 
and in the fall procures for them a large quan- 
tity of nuts, watchiog their gambols for hours 
as they come to his heap and carry the nuts to 
their storehouses. 

The taste of the proprietor is to have but few 
specimens of each tree, flower and shrub, and 
they of the finest form and growth. Two or 
three fine large rhododendrons, a large flowering 
evergreen thorn, a Judas tree, yellow wood, 
double crimson hawthorn, and most of the 
hardy shrubs, trees and flowers that are desira- 
ble, are planted on the lawn or in the garden. 
In the garden we may see a plot of the finest 
tea, Bourbon and China roses , another of Salvia 
splendens, which, blooming through the season, 
makes the most brilliant display of all his flowers. 

Bryant loves not box-edgings for his grounds, 
as the odor arising from the flowers is too agree- 
able to be polluted with the strong unpleasant 
smell of the box. The small iris, candy tuft, 
pinks and many other flowering perennials of 
low growth, make a much prettier border than 
the stiff, formal rows of box. A very fine 
azure- flowered clematis runs over a trellis which 
is covered in early summer with hundreds of 
flowers from two to three inches in diameter. 
Here is a bed of the dodecatheon, or American 
cowslip, with its reversed petals, and also a pul- 
monaria or lungwort, which some of bis friends 
have sent him from the prairies of Illinois, 
where they growwild. There is a freemasonry 
about the cultivators of fruit and flowers, and 
an interchange of experience and of new and 
choice specimens with each other, which is one 
of the pleasant things connected with their 
pursuit. Bryant is no exception; and while 
pointing to such a plant, or flowering bush, or 
fruit, received from some of his numerous 
friends, his spare specimens are bestowed freely 
upon those who wish them. A row of Corne- 
lian cherry trees stands on the edge of a ter- 
race, aud a Downing mulberry, Chinese yam, fil- 
bert, pecan, and many other rare trees and plants, 
will be noticed there. A plaia, cold grapery 
affords a good supply of black Hamburg, Chas- 
selas and other varieties of grapes; but from 
his fondoess for treating his friends, he must 
often have much the smallest share himself. 
We notice some very fice pear and plum trees 
by the garden walks, and they succeed very well 
under such good treatment. So much of Bry- 
ant’s time has been employed in his business avo 
cations as editor, and in literary pursuits, that 


all this beauty is not his own work. He has 
been fortunate in enjoying the assistance of a 
person of taste and culture, who cin appreciate 
his views, and stands more in the relation of 
a companion and friend than a gardener. 

The mansion house was built about one hun. 
dred years ago by Richard Kirk. It is a two-story 
double house, with a wing for the kitchen, &e., 
and was considered at that time to be quite hand- 
some and fashionable. The roof projected over 
the sides eight or ten feet, like the brim of 4 
hat; and, by placing a row of pillars under the 
rvof, a fine piazza is made, which being covered 
with trailing vines and creepers that hang in 
festoons from the pillars and roof, a delightful 
promenade and resting place is afforded to the 
inmates. Although the owner has beautified 
ana improved nearly every portion of his prem- 
ises, it is his pleasure to have the interior of 
his domicile retain its primitive appearance. 
The old-fashioned staircase in the hall, with 
its heavy rail and antique balustrades, the great 
panels over the mantles and around the room, 
which our forefathers thought a necessary deco- 
ration, remain the same. The Dutch tiles, of 
which the present generation are mostly igno- 
rant, imported from Holland for the purpose, 
adorn the jambs of the fire place, and the Frank- 
lin stove throws out the cheerful blaze in the 
library as in days of yore. Those capacious 
chimney-closets, with folding doors, display on 
their shelves the mementos of his travels in 
foreign lands and souvenirs from his friends, 
while the paintings and engravings look as fresh 
and interesting, hanging in the plain old rooms, 
as if placed iu marble hall on frescoed walls. 

There is an air of utility, mingled with forms 
of beauty, in the poet’s home. Simple in his 
habits and unassuming, he never seeks for dis- 
play. He enjoys excellent health, which may 
be attributed to his industrious and temperate 
life. Te rises early, and, after taking his usual 
exercise ir the gymnasium, is prepared to sally 
forth, with basket on arm, to cull his fruits or 
flowers. Often he may be seen early in the 
day with knife or saw, attentively scauning the 
proportions of a tree, and soon, with an agility 
few of our young men could equal, climbs it, 
and removes the unnecessary branch, or thins 
the over-abundant fruit. Bryant cultivates a 
large number of the new and choice varieties 
of fruits, and enjoys, with the zest of an old 
pomologist, the tasting of their qualities and 
their proper treatment. 

A public road passes near the eastern side-of 
the house, thus separating it from the farm and 
farm buildings. To most persons this would 
be a great inconvenience; but the public enjoy 
it—it brings them nearer to him; and the 
beautics of his flowers, bis inviting lawn, and 
prety trees, shrubs and lake are theirs to enjoy 
aisd. 
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TRUST IN GOD. 


hidden in aristocratic seclusion far from public | «Why standest Thon afar off, 0 Lord? Why hidest Thou Thyself 


view, and surrounded by a thicket of trees and 
hedges, the improvements he has made, and 
the attractions of his well-kept grounds, must 
give the passer-by a newer impulse to go and 
make his home more comfortable and attractive. 
Although William C. Bryant has so long been 
an actor in the busy scenes of life, and has been 
often brought prominently before the public as 
poet and orator, yet he loves not notoriety. 
His ambition is not in the reception of public 
honors, neither does he enjoy public manifes- 
tations of applause. A few years since, trav- 
elling on some railroad of Western New York, 
he intended to stop at a certain town, and stay 
uotil the next day. A noted inhabitant of the 
place, hearing of his arrival, resolved to give 
so distinguished a person a public reception. 
He made the usual preparation of an escort, a 
large meeting, speech-making, &c. On Bryant 
finding what was contemplated, he immediately 
returned to the cars, and continued his journey, 
remarking, ‘‘ They wanted to make a monkey 
show of me.” His attachment to his domestic 
circle is strong, and well it might be, blessed 
as he has been with a congenial companion 
— most of his life. Bryant has been 
blessed with a quiet, happy home, but she, the 
sharer of his joys and his trials, is no longer 
there to enjoy life with him. Last summer 
the unassuming, humane and universally be- 
loved Frances Bryant was laid in Roslyn ceme- 
tery. The funeral was characteristic of her 
husband. He felt that a quiet, unceremonious 
way of returning the mortal part to the earth 
best accorded with his feelings. Only a few 
near relatives and neighbors were requested to 
attend. Elundreds, perhaps thousands, would 
have been glad to testify their friendship for 
him, and many, as is too often the case, would 
have been attracted by the notoriety of the 
person ; but he knew that no swelling throng or 
array of funeral pomp and parade could assuage 
the parting grief, or stay the flowing tear. 
Since her decease, he has spent most of the 
time at the old homestead in Massachusetts. 
He had recently purchased it, so that it might 
remain in the possession of the family, and has 
been engaged in repairing and improving it. 
We can imagine how pleasant it must be now, 
in his loneliness, to retire from busy life and 
wander among the scenes of his boyhood, and to 
Visit the spots sacred to him from many pleasant 
memories. There, no doubt, many of the scenes 
of his early poems were laid; but Roslyn must 
have been the place where the “apple tree” was 
planted, and the woods and lake there are woven 
into many a stanza. A few weeks ago he sailed 
for Europe, in company with his daughter, in- 
tending to join his familyand a daughter there. 
Westbury, L. 1., 12th mo., 1866. 1.4. 


in time of trouble ?—Psawm x. 1. 
Lord, we know that Thou art near us, 
Though Thou seem’st to hide Thy face, 
And are sure that Thou dost hear us, 
Though no answer we embrace. 


Not one promise shall miscarry, 
Not one blessing come too late, 
Though the vision long may tarry, 
Give us patierce, Lord, to wait. 
While withholding, Thou art giving 
Ia Thine own appointed way, 
And while waiting we're receiving 
Blessings suited to our day. 
Ob! the wondrous loving kindness ! 
Planning working out of sight! 
Bearing with us in our blindness ! 
Out of darkness bringing light. 
Weaving blessings out of trials; 
Out of grief evolving bliss ; 
Answering prayer by wise denials, 
When Thy children ask amiss. 


And when faith shall end in vision, 
And when prayer is lost in praise, 
Then shall love in full fruition 
Justify Thy secret ways. 
Crewpson. 


cine einai 
WHAT I SAW IN THE WINDOW PANES. . 
Mountains, hills, and little vales, 
Little ships with snow-white sails. 
Pearly birds with wide-spread wings, 
Pretty, airy, fairy thiags ; 
Queer landscape, curious sky, 
High as the window was high. 


Palaces that nothing cost, 
Builded by the king, Jack Frost. 
Stan.ey H. Parker. 


— Boston Transcript. 
_——— 


For the Children. m 

BEAUTY OF THE COVERINGS OF ANIMALS. 

BY WORTHINGTON HOOKER. 

There is great variety in the coverings of 
insects. In some the covering is like barnished 
armor. The variety of colors is exceedingly 
great, and in many they have a splendid bril- 
liancy. Some of the smaller insects, which 
most persons never notice, are surpassingly 
beautiful when examined with the microscope. 
It is with them, in this respect, as it is with 
some of the smallest flowers. We know not 
how much beauty there is all around us, in the 
small things that God has created, till we take 
the microscope and look at them. 

The butterflies are among the most beautiful 
of insects. Almost every variety of color is to 
be seen in them, and often many colors are 
seen together, arranged in the most beautiful 
manner. You cannot have any idea of the 
great variety of their beauty, unless you see 
some collection of them in cases in some mu- 
seum. 

You have often admired the beauty of differ- 
ent shells. These are the coverings of animals, 
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who lead a very quiet life in them, as I told 
you about the oyster. Very splendid are the 
colors often on the inside of these coverings, 
and sometimes on the outside also; and even 
when the outside ie not at all handsome, when 
we get the shell from the water we often find 
that clearing off the outer coating with acid, or 
by rubbing, will show us beautiful colors. 
Then, too, by grinding the shell, in different 
parts of it different layers are seen of different 
hues. ; 

The beauty of these coverings is of no use to 
the animals that live in them. They have no 
eyes to see it. For what, then, is it intended? 
It is for our gratification. The Creator strews 
beautiful things even on the bottom of the 
ocean for us. If the coverings or houses, as 
we may call them, of all the animals that live 
there, were as homely as that of the oyster, 
they would be as useful and comfortable for 
them as they are now, decked with their ele- 
gant colors. So far as they are concerned, the 
beauty is thrown away. But men gather the 
shells, and while they admire them, they see in 
the beauty, which the Creator lavishes even in 
the depths of the sea, the evidence of his 
abounding goodness. 

The variety of beauty in the coverings of 
birds is very great. The various colors are ar- 
ranged in their plumage in every variety of 
manoer, and there are all shades of the colors, 
from the most brilliant to the most delicate. 

Commonly the greatest display in the plum- 
age of birds is in the delicate and downy feath. 
ers of the breast. In the peacock there is a 
great display of colors. The animal struts 
about, and, lifting its tail in the air, spreads it 
liké a fan, and seems to be very foolishly proud 
of its beauty. Proud people generally have 
something disagreeable about them, and so it is 
with the peacock. Its yoice is so harsh and 
screeching that no ove wants it in his neighbor- 
hood. 

Birds of Paradise, as they are called, are ex- 
ceedingly beautiful. There are several kinds 
of them. I will give you an idea of its colors. 
Most of its body is a rich brown ; the throat is 
a golden green; the head is yellow; the long 
downy feathers, that are abundant about the 
tail, are of a soft yellow color. This elegant 
bird is very careful to prevent the least speck 
of dirt from getting on its plumage ; and when 
it sits on a branch of a tree, it always faces the 
wind, so that its feathers may not be ruffled. 

There is, I think, in the humming birds 
more variety of color than in any other kind of 
birds. The colors are very brilliant, especially 
upon the delicate feathers of their breasts ; 
and they are shaded in the most beautiful man- 
ner. | never saw a finer display of colors 
than I once saw in a collection of humming 
birds in a museum in Philadelphia. They are 


of different shapes. They are alike only in 
their long slender bills; and when one sees a 
large collection of them, with all their varied 
forms and colors, he is struck with admiration 
and wonder. 

Many of the furs of animals have much 
beauty; but there is no such great variety of 
color as there is in the plumage of birds. As 
you blow on a fine fur, and see how thickly its 
delicate fibres stand together, you admire its 
richness. Each fibre of it is in itself a beauti- 
ful thing. 

We hardly know why it is that some animals 
that we dislike so much should have so much 
beauty. Worms and caterpillars are disgusting 
to us, and yet in many of them there is a great 
display of elegant colors. While writing this, 
I see one crawling along on my coat sleeve, 
with its numerous feet of curious shapes. Its 
color is a brilliant green. On its back stand 
up in a row three beautiful light yellow tufts. 
Behind these, on a dark stripe, are two flashy- 
looking round bunches, that are a most brilliant 
red. On its side bristle out white hairs ia 
bundles. Its head is red, and from it extend 
forward dark colored, but very delicate feelers, 
in two bundles. Isuppose they are feelers, be- 
cause they are shaped like the feelers of the 
butterfly. 

Now, why is it that s» much beauty is given 
to such animals? It does not seem to be of 
any use. But this cannot be so, for God hasa 
use for every thing that he makes. We are to 
remember that [fe can make a thing beautiful 
as easily as He can make it homely. And itis 
just this lesson, perhaps, that he means to teach 
us, whén he clothes such creatures as worms 
and caterpillars in coverings of beautiful colors. 
It is different with us. We try to make beau- 
tiful only those things we prize much. There 
are some things that it would be a foolish waste 
of time for us to ornament. This is because 
we can do but little in making things beautiful. 
But there is no end to God’s power in the cre- 
ation of beauty. He can, by the word of His 
power, make just as many beautiful things as 
he pleases. 
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From “ Self Help.” 


“As steady application to work is the healthi- 
est training for every individual, so is it the 
best discipline of a State. Honorable iudustry 
travels the same road with duty ; and Providence 
has closely linked both with happiness.” ‘ The 
gods,’ says the poet, ‘ have placed labor and toil 
on the way leading to the Elysian fields.’ Cer- 
tain it is, that no bread eaten by man is so sweet 
ag that earned by his own labor, whether bodily 
or mentally. By labor the earth has been sub- 
dued, and man redeemed from barbarism ; nor 
has a single step in civilization been made with- 
out it. Labor is not only a necessity and a 
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duty, but a blessing, only the idler feels it to 
be a curse. The duty of work is written om the 
thews and muscles of the limbs, the mechanism 
of the hand, the nerves and lobes of the brain 
—the sum of whose healthy action is satisfaction 
and enjoyment. In the school of labor also is 
taught the best practical wisdom; nor is life of 
manual employment incompatible with high 
mental culture.” Thus writes Mr. Smiles, in 
his new edition of “Self Help,” a work which 
ought to be found in every working-class library ; 
forming, as it does, astirring record of the feats 
which have been accomplished by the exercise 
of indomitable perseverance and unfaltering 
earnestness. The lesson to be learned from the 
book is, that there is no position so obscure or 
station so lowly, but that a man can rise from 
them, if he so Will it, to better things. Mr. 
Smiles gives several instances of this. ‘Among 
those who have given the greatest impulse ‘to 
the sublime science of astronomy we find Coper- 
nicus, the son of a Polish baker; Kepler, the 
son of a German public house keeper, and him- 
self garcon de cabaret; D’ Alembert, a foundling 
picked up one winter's night on the steps of the 
church of St. Jean le Rond, at Paris, and brought 
up by the wife of aglazier ; and Newton and Lap- 
lace, the one the son of a small freeholder near 
Grantham, the other the son of a poor peasant 
of Beaumont en Auge, near Honfleur. Not- 
withstanding their comparatively humble cir- 
cumstances in early life, these distinguished men 
achieved a solid enduring reputation by the 
exercise of their genius, which all the wealth in 
the world could not have purchased. ‘The very 
possession uf wealth might, indeed, have proved 
an obstacle greater even than the slender means 
to which they were born; The father of Lag. 
range, the astronomer and mathematician, held 
the office of Treasurer of War at Turin; but 
having ruined himself by speculations, his 
family were reduced to poverty. To this cir- 
cumstance Lagrange was in after life accustomed 
partly to attribute his own fame and happiness. 
‘Had I been rich,’ said he, ‘ I should probably 
not have become a mathematician.’” Again, 
take the case of Mr. Heatheote, formely 
M. P. for Tiverton, the late inventor of the 
bobbin net machine: ‘ When a little over 
twenty-one years of age, Heathcote married, and 
went to Nottingham in search of work. He 
there found employment as a smith and ¢ setter- 
up’ of hosiery and warp frames. He also con- 
tinued to pursue the subject oa which his mind 
had before been occupied, and labored to com- 
pass the contrivance of a twist traverse-net 
machine. He first studied the art of makiog 
the Buckingham or pillow-lace by hand, with the 
object of etfecting the same motions by mechani- 
calmeans. It was a long and laborious task, re- 


quiring the exercise of great perseverance and 
no little ingenuity. During this time his wife was 

































kept in almost as great anxiety as himself. She 
well knew of his struggles and difficulties ; and 
she began to feel the pressure of poverty on her 
household ; for while he was laboring at his in- 
vention he was ander the necessity, occasionally , 
of laying aside the work that brought in the 
weekly wages. In years long after, when all 
difficulties had been successfully overcome, 
the conversation which took place between hus- 
band and wife, one Saturday evening, was vi- 
vidly remembered : ‘Well, John,’ said the anx- 
ious wife, looking in her husband's face, ¢ will 
it work ?’ ‘ No, Anne,’ was the sad answer; ‘I 
have had to take it all in pieces again.’ 
Though he could still speak hopefully and 
cheerfully, his por wife could restrain her feel- 
ings no longer, but sat down and cried bitterly. 
She had, however, only a few more weeks to wait, 
fur success, long labored for and richly deserved, 
came at last; and a proud aod happy man was 
Joho Heathcote when he brought home the first 
narrow strip of bobbin net made by his machine, 
aud placed it in the hand of his wife.”’ 

The true self helper is not deterred by failure. 
—As Mr. Smiles justly observes: ‘We learn 
wisdom from failure much more than success. 
We often discover what will do, by finding out 
what will not do; and probably he who never 
made a mistake, never made a discovery. It 
was the failure in the attempt to make a suck- 
ing pump act whef the working bucket was 
more than thirty-three feet above the surface of 
the water to be raised, that led observant men 
ta study the law of atmospheric pressure, and 
opened a new field of research to the genius of 
Galileo, Torricelli, and Boyle. Jvbn Hunter 
used to remark that the art of surgery would 
not advance until professional men had the 
courage to publish their failures as well as their 
successes. Watt, the engineer, said of all 
things most wanted in mechanical engineering 
was a history of failures. ‘ We want,’ he said, 
‘a book of blots.” When Sir Humphrey Davy 
was once shown a dexterously manipulated ex- 
periment, he said, ‘I thank God I was not 
made a dexterous manipulator; for the must 
important of my discoveries have been sug- 
gested to me by failures.’ Another distin- 
guished investigator in physical science has left 
it on record that, whenever in the course of his 
researches he encountered an apparently insur- 
mountable obstacle, he generally found himself 
on the brink of some discovery.” Concerning 
a well-known common error, Mr. Smiles tells 
us that “It has been a favorite fallacy with 
dunces in all times, that men of genius are un- 
fitted for business, as well as that business occu- 
pations unfit men for the pursuits of genius. 
The unhappy youth who committed suicide a 
few years since because he had been ‘born to be 
a man and condemned to be a grocer,’ proved by 
‘the act that his soul was not equal even to the 
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dignity of grocery. For it is not the calling 
that degrades the man, but the man that 
degrades the calling. All work that brings 
honest gain is honorable, whether it be of hand 
or mind. The fingers may be soiled, yet the 
heart remain pure; for it is not material so 
such as moral dirt that defiles: greed far more 
than grime, and vice, than verdigris. The great- 
test have not disdained to labor honestly and 
usefully for a living, though at the same time 
aiming after higher things. ‘Thales, the first of 
the seven sages, Solon, the second founder of 
Athens, and Hyperates, the mathematician, 
were all traders. Plato, called the Divine, by 
reason of the excellence of his wisdom, defrayed 
his travelling expenses in Egypt by the prcfits 
derived from the oil which he sold during his 
journey. Spinoza maintained himself by pol- 
ishing glasses while he pursued his philosophical 
investigations. Linngeus, the great botanist, 
prosecuted his studies while hamwering leather 
and making shoes.” 


CANDY ADULTERATIONS. 


Our new health espionage is bringing to light 
some queer things. The common candies and 
confectioneries of commerce are not altogether 
toothsome nor wholesome, if recent investiga- 
tions are to be believed. 

The adulteration of sugar candies and spices 
is a trade largely and regularly carried on in 
this city. ‘Instead of plaster, which till lately 
entered so largely into the manufacture of con- 
fectionery, in place of sugar, a new article has 
been discovered called terra alba, or white earth. 
It comes from Ireland, and costs by the barrel 
about 1} cents per pound, while loaf sugar 
costs about 17 cents. 

The bodies of candies, the coating of almonds 
and lozenges, are made from this earthy 
material. It is whiter than plaster, and is very 
much used in theadulteration of flour used in 
this market. A glue, paint and oil manufac- 
turer of New York has sent round his annual 
circular, which I have seen, to the principal 
cunfectioners, calling attention to a fresh arrival 
of this white earth. I bave seen an ounce of 
lozenges dissolved in water, in which two-thirds 
of an ounce was terra alba, and not a particle of 
sugar in the lot. 

‘The common method of flavoring candies, 
almonds, sugar-plums, etc., is with deleterious 
substances. The pineapple flavor, the banana 
and the peach are made from fusel oils, which 
are very poisonous. Bitter almond flavor is made 
from prussic acid unadulterated. Pineapple 
flavor is obtained from rotten cheese, very rotten, 
and nitric acid. ; 

Gum arabic for pure gum drops is costly. An 
article has been invented of the most beautiful 
appearance, that is used instead of the gum. 
It is very cheap snd very poisonous. In pure 
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candy, cochineal is used to color red, and saffron 
for the yellow. But in the common candies 
poisonous coloring is put, the same that is used 
to color wines and liquors. One of the most 
common is “carlot,” into which arsenic largely 
enters. A few grains of the substance will color 
acask of wine. Liquorice drops for the “ trade” 
are made of poor brown sugar, glue aod lamp- 
black, flavored with liquorice. And for the 
Western trade much of this vile stuff is packed, 
and sent West to be put up in boxes to suit the 
market, of which from 75 to 90 per cent. is 
terra alba. This material enters largely into 
the common chocolates and spices. Much of 
the cream of tartar used for bread is made of 
terra alba and tartaric acid.— Boston Journal. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer, 


The Forwarding Committee of Friends’ Associa- 
tion for the Aid and Elevation of the Freedmen, re- 
port the following supplies forwarded since last 
report: 


No. 43, 1 box, Cornelia Hancock, Mt. Pleasant, S. C., 
containing trimmings, &c., for sewing school. 
44,1 box, Mary A. Taylor, Mt. Pleasant, S. C., 
containing 162 unmade garments. 
45 and 46, 2 boxes, Sarah A. Steer, Waterford, 
Va., containing books, slates, &c. 
47,1 bbl., J. S. Griffing, Washington, D. C., con- 
taining 50 part-worn clothing. 
48, 1 box, Sallie E. Lloyd, Woodlawn, Va., con- 
taining books, &c. 
49, 1 box, Wm. Tate, Loudon Co., Va., contain- 
ing books, &c. 
50, 1 bale, Mary Still, Florida, containing part- 
worn clothing. 
51, 1 box, four new schools, Fairfax Co., Va., 
containing books, slates, &c. 
52, 1 package, Hettie K. Painter, Painter’s P 0., 
Va., containing books, &c. 
53, 1 trunk, Cornelia Hancock, Mt. Pleasant, S.C., 
containing 152 new garments, trimmings,&c. 
54, 1 box, Philena Heald, St. Heleva, S. C., con- 
taining 51 new garments. 
55, 1 box, Philena Heald, cont’g part-worn cloth’g. 
a1 ™ a “blankets & trim’gs. 
63,1 © Xi ” “ books, seeds, &c. 
58 and 59, 2 boxes, Philena Heald, cont’g sundries. 
60, 1 box, Cornelia Hancock, Mt. Pleasant, S.C., 
containing 319 new garments, books, &c. 
61, 1 bale, Katy E. Hail, Andrews Chapel, Va., 
containing 67 new garments, books, &c. 
62, 1 bale, Hannah L. Shortledge, Big Falls, Va., 
containing 67 new garments. 
63, 1 bale, Fanny E. Gause, Herndon Station, 
Va., containing 61 new garments. 
64, 1 bale, Ella E. Way, Falls Church, Va., con- 
taining 66 new garments, books, &c. 
_, 65, 1 bbl., Mary K. Brosius, Vienna, containing 
94 new garments and books. 
66, 1 bbl., Mary McBride, Fairfax C. H., Va., con- 
taining 96 new garments, 
67, 1 bbl., Martha Wright, Lewinsville, Va., con- 
taining 83 new garments. 
68, 1 box, Caroliue Thomas, Leesburg, Va., con 
taining 134 new garments, books, &c. 
69, 1 box, Sarah A. Steer, Waterford, Va., con- 
taining 88 new garments. 
70, 1 box, Sallie E. Lloyd, Woodlawn, Va., con » 
taining 84 new garments. 
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71, 1 box, Cornelia Hancock, Mt. Pleasant, 8. C., 
containing 200 old and new garments. 

12 and 73, 2 bbis., Capt. G@. R. Chandler, Win- | 
chester, Va., containing 135 new and old 
garments. 

74, 1 bbl., Caroline Thomas, Leesburg, Va., con- 
taining old garments, books, &c. 

75, 1 bale, Jos. A. Dugdale, Iowa, containing 3 
p- flannels. 

76, 1 box, Sarah M E'y, St. Helena, S. C., con- 
taining 150 new and old garments. 

77, 1 box, Gen. John Ely, Louiaville, Ky., con- 
taining 194 new garments. 

78, 79 and 80, 3 bbls., Mary-A. Taylor, Mount 
Pleasant, 8.C., cont’g clothing, books, &c. 

81, 1 bbl., Caroline Thomas, Leesburg, Va., con- 
taining 88 garments. 

82, 1 bbl., Sarah A. Steer, Waterford, Va., con- 
taining 87 garments. 

83, 1 bbl., Sallie E. Lloyd, Woodlawn, Va., con- 
taining 62 new garments. 

84, 1 bbl., Marie R. Mann, Washington, D. C., 
containing 60 part worn garments. 

85,1 box, Mary McBride, Fairfax C. H., Va., 
containing 66 garments, and 15 pairs of 
shoes. 

86, 1 bbl., Fannie E. Gause, Herndon Station, 
Va., containing 51 new garments and 15 
pair shoes. 

87, 1 bbl., E. Ella Way, Falls’ Church, Va., con- 
taining 46 new garments, and 15 pair of 
shoes. 

88, 1 bbl., Gayner Heacock, Beaufort, S. C., con- 
taining 90 unmade garments and 1 pair of 
pantaloon stuff. 

89, 1 package, Hettie K. Painter, Painter P. C., 
Va., containing books, &c. 

Henry M. Larna, Treasurer, 
No. 30 N. Third St. 
Phila. Twelfth month 31, 1866. 


sciatica 

The Treasurer of Friends’ Association for the Aid 
and Eevation of the Freedmen has received the fol- 
lowing amounts since last report :— 





From City Contributions............+0006 scevccess GIRS 
“ Friends at Bristol, Pa......cccccccccccecece 44.25 
“Friends at Norristown, Pa,..........0+. « 13.00 


“Happy Retreat School, Norristown... 6.00 





$88.25 

There has also been donations of clothing from 
Mullica Hill Relief Association, Happy Retreat 
School, Friends of Norristowao, T. E. Chapman, Le- 
titia Haines, J. M. Eilis, Rachel W. Moore, Friends of 
Hockessin, Mary A. Eisenbrey, Harriet E. Reading, 
Lukens Thomas, Lumberville, Pa., Granville Wor- 
rell, Wilmington, Del., and Margaret Bancroft. 

Henry M. Laine, 7reasurer, 
Ist mo. 5, 1867. No. 30 Third St. 
eeenennengneh item 
ITEMS. 

Tae Carcaco Lakes Tonnet.—An account of the 
recent successful completion of the great lake tun- 
nel, which is to supply Chicago with pure water from 
the lake, two miles from the shore, gives these inter- 
esting facts and figures about the great work and the 
ceremonies attending the completing of it. 

Dividing into two parties those who were privi- 
leged to be present at the finich entered the shafts 
simultaneously at each end, and rode to the thin par- 
tition of clay, 8200 feet from the shore, and 2,200 
feet from the crib, under 32 feet of waterand 31 feet 
of land, which divided Chicago from the pure water 
to which longing eyes had long been turning. The 
partition wall was then removed, the party shook 




















hands, and congratulations followed on all sides over 
the success of the work. 

The first ground was broken in the construction of 
the tunnel on March 27, 1864. The shore shaft is of 
cast iron, nine feet diameter, and two and a quarter 
inches thick, in three sections, weighing 14 tons each, 
running to the bottom of the sand bed. The con- 
tinuation of the shaft is of brick. The whole shaft 
is 87 feet deep, 11 feet from the bottom of the shaft, 
and 77 feet from the top, running straight for the 
crib, a distance of two miles and seven feet, at a rise 
of four feet at the cribend. The tunnel isa circle of 
brick of two layers lengthwise, making, with the 
cement, a wall of nine inches. It contains 2,600,000 
brick, and 10,570 barrels of cement. The excava- 
tions meet, varying only 9} inches—one of the great- 
est achievemeuts of tunnel engineering on record— 
most tunnels of like character varying from two to 
four feet. A small tunnel will conduct the water to 
a distributing well, about 8 feet in diameter, from 
which it will be distributed to large wells, 32} feet 
deep and 31 feet in diameter, from which it is distri- 
buted to the city. The necessity of two wells is that 
in case of accident to one the water can be shut off at 
the distributing well, and leave the other in opera. 
tion while the work is being repaired. The large 
wells are 31 feet in diameter, to contain the founda- 
tion for the ponderous engines which distribute the 
water to the city. The full cost will be about 
$425,000.— The Cultivator and Country Gentleman. 


Coneress reassembled on the 3d inst. In the 
Senate a resolution was adopted, after debate, di- 
recting the Judiciary Committee to inquire if legis- 
lation on the constitutional amendmeut is necessary 
to prevent the sale of persous into slavery for a term 
of years asa punishment for crime. A resolution 
instructing the Military Committee to inquire it any 
legislation is necessary to prevent the enslavement 
of Indians or any system of peonage in the Territory 
of New Mexico, was adopted. The bill to repeal the 
President’s amnesty power was taken up and dis- 
cussed at length, in which the subject of the trial of 
Jeff-rson Davis was alluded to. ‘The bill was then 
passed. The bill providing for restoring to States 
lately in insurrection their full political rights was 
taken up. The question was upon the adoption of 
the substitute, which was read, but no action wag 
taken, 


Hovse.—The report of the special commissioner 
of the revenue, and a bill proposiug a tariff as a 
substitute fér the present customs laws, were re- 
ceived and referred to the Committee of Ways and 
Means. The Secretary of the Treasury was directed, 
by a resolution, to communicate the facts in his pos- 
session in regard to the loss of the steamer Evening 
Star, and also to institute an investigation into the 
cause of the loss of the steamer Commodore. A 
joint resolution was iatroduced and referred, provi- 
ding for the establishment of four territorial govern- 
ments in the so-called State of Texas. A resolution 
was referred, declaring that the House will not con- 
gent to the appropriation of any money to pay for 
property destroyed by the United States troops, 
while putting down the rebellion. The Commit ee 
of Ways and Means was instructed to inquire into 
the expediency of so arranging the tariff on imported 
coffee, sugar, &c., as to discrimitate in favor of free 
labor avd against that of slaves. The Secretary of 
the Treasury was directed to furnish information in 





regard to the cotton claims presented to the Depart- 
ment. The bill to restore political rights to States 
lately in rebellion was taken up and then laid over. 

Tue Freepmen.—The following are extracts from 
a report of O. O. Howard, of the Freedmen’s Bureau, 
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to E4win M. Stanton, Secretary of War. 
was sent to the Senate on the 4th inst. : 

In Virginia the freedmen have decreased in num- 
ber. The estimated population at this date is 500,- 
000. In North Carolina it is estimated the popu- 
lation at this date is 360,000. 

In South Carolina the namber of freedmen has 
decreased, being estimated at 375,000. Georgia is 
estimated at 400,000. Florida has remained about 
the same as when the census of 1860 was taken, 
being 62,677. In Mississippi a censns has been 
taken since the close of the war, sbowing a slight 
decrease ; 320,000 is the present colored population 
of the State. In Lowisiana no change is reported ; 
the number is 350,000. Iu Texas, the assis'ant com- 
missioner reports an increase; the colored popu- 
lation is estimated at 200,000. 

In Missouri it is reported that the freedmen have 
left the S:ate in large numbers for Kansas, Iowa, etc. 
It is estimated that the colored population has de- 
creased to about 100,000. In Tennessee the assis'- 
ant commissioner estimates an increase from 283,000, 
in 1860, to 300,000. The reports of all the assistant 
commissioners transmitted to this time had not been 
received when I made my reportto Congress. The 
assistant commissioners of the States of Louisiana, 
Fiorida and Arkansas report an increased disposition 
on the part of the freedmen to take advantage of 
the homestead act, and the actual work accom- 
plished up to October Ist is as follows : 

In Louisiana forty-nine entries have been made, 
and one hundred and eighty-three persons settled on 
the public lands, representing over $26,000 worth of 
personal property. Many more applications are 
made by persons who will move to these lands as 
soon as this year’s work closes. In Arkansas many 
practical difficulties prevent the assistant commis- 


The report 


sioners from obtaining correct information of the lo-* 


cation of public lands. Thirty families, comprising 
about one hundred and “twenty-five persons, have 
entered lands and moved to them. 

In Florida, more has been done than in either of 
the above mentioned States, It is probable that, 
after their release from this year’s contracts, many 
will enter lands, notwithstanding the fact that they 
will be compelled to compete with their more 
wealthy neighbors. 

The Assistant Commissioners generally favor the 
present contract system. The freedmen are reported 
as havirg in most cases faithfully performed their 
obligations. I am glad to be able to report that em- 
ployers have as a general thing settled with the freed- 
men in accordance with the terms of their contracts, 
yet when any of them have failed to do so, the State 
laws have not in all cases afforded to the freedmen 
the proper remediés and protection. 

I call special attention to the vagrant laws of the 
State of Maryland, Georgia, Mississipi, Louisiana, 
aod Texas. The small time allowed after the expir- 
ation of one contract before a person must enter on 
another, to escape vagrancy, will occasion practical 
slavery. 

The arrest of assembled persons as vagrants, upon 
information given by any party, his trial by a jus- 
tice of the peace, and the sale of his invoices, at 
public outery, for payment of the fine and costs, 
without limit as to time, whipping and working ia 
chain-gangs, present some of the obnoxious features 
of these irregular laws. 


Jadge Magruder, of Md., has been cited before the 
Circuit Court of Baltimore, in obedience to a warrant 
charging him with a violation of the civil rights 
bill, in sentencing four color-d persons to be sold to 
service upon conviction for larceny, thereby pre- 
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scribing a different punishment from that imposed 
upon white men. The case was. postponed to the 
next term of the United States Circuit Court, which. 
meets in that city in the 4th month next. Magruder 
gare bail in $2,000 for his appearance at that time, 





HISTORY OF THE RELIGIOUS SOCIETY OF FRIENDS 

FROM IT8 RISE TO THE YEAR 1828. Volumes ILI and Vy: 
By Samus. M. Janner. 

The third and fourth volumes of this work have been unk 
voidably delayed by causes connected with the late civil war, 
During the five years that have elapsed since the second volame 
was published, so many changes have teken place that it is 
deemed expedient to issue a new Prospectus. 

The two volumes now proposed to be published contain the 
history of the Society from the year 1691 to 1828, embracing 
much original matter that has not appeared in any other history. 
Biographical sketches ave given of the most prominent members of 
the Soci-ty in Great Britain and America, with many instruc 
tive passages from their writings and iuteresting anecdoter. 

Among the subjects of deep interest treated of in these volumes 
are: the periisand preservation of Friends during thé Irish Re- 
bellion of 1798 ; the course they pursued during the war of Ameri- 
can Independence; their efforts to civilize te Indians and pre 
serve peace with them; the rise and progress of their testimony 
aguinst Slavery ; their early labors in the cause of Temperance ; 
the Separation in Ireland at the beginning of this century; and 
the Separation in America in 1827-8, with the causes that led to 
st, and the resulis that have follinved. 

The cost of paper, printing and binding having greatly in- 
creased since the first prospectas was issued, it is found that the 
work cannot be published, without consideratle loss, at the price 
originally intended. The price will be, theretore, $2.00 per vol- 
ume, bound in cloth; and $2.25 per volume, bound in sheep, 
library style; but those subscribers under the first prospectus 
who have tuken the first two volumes, will be turnished with 
the third and fourth volumes at $2.00 each, bound in sheep. 

The first two volum+s can be obtained from the publisher or his 
agents, at $2.00 each, sheep binding 

Agents are requested to return this prospectus as speedily as 
possible—as the work is now in press—with full list of names 
and residences of subscribers, to the author's publisher, 

T. Ex.woop ZeELt, 
Nos. 17 and 19 8, Sixth St., Phils. 


PEgIT AND FARM PRODUCE SOLD ON COMMISSION, 
Consigumeuts of all kiads of Berries, Peaches, Apples, Sweet 
Potatoes, Kound Potatoes, Dried Fruit. Poultry. Eggs, Pork, Lard, 
Butter, Grain, Flour, &€c., solicited and promptly attended to, by 
J. H. Ripeway, 
112 T&9. Office, No. 125 Delaware Av. Market, Philada, 


AMUEL TOWNSEND & SON, Produce Commission Merchauta, 
No. 52 Light Street, Baltimore, respectfully solicit consign- 
ments of Grain, Flour, Seeds, Butter, Eggs. Beans, Poultry, &e 
Constantiy in store and for sale, Clover, Timothy, Orchard Grass, 
and otber Field Seeds. Also Bone Dust and othér Fertilizers, 
Dried Fruits bought and sold. 721 tta.fn. 


UMESTIC DRY GUODS.—Always on hand, a large assortment 

of Domestic Dry Guvods; Musilins of all kinds and of the best 

makes, both Bleached and Unbleached; Flannels of all grades 

White and Colored, Twilled and Plain ; Calicoes, Ginghams, Check, 

Shirtings and Driliings, Bieached and Brown Table Linens, 

Towelings by the piece and by the yard. Men’s and Boys’ wear, 
a well assorted stock. Ezekie. Tyson, 

72) tfaxn. 1638 Mark-t St.. Philada. 


7 on M. SEEDS, HATTER, 41 N. 2d St. Always on hand, 
aud made to order, a large assortment of Friends’ Hats, as 
he makes a specialty of that part o1 the Hatting business, 


\ M. HEACOCK, General Furnishing Undertaker, No. 18 North 
y Ninth Street.—A general assortment ofr: ady-made Coffins, 
and every requisite for Funerals furnished. 

Being entrusted with the oversight of “Fair Hill” Buriel 
Ground,—Fuverals, and all other business connected with the 
ground, will be promptly attended to. 8466 140 tf 


PURGEON ON GEORGE FOX.—An address before Friends 
Institute, in London, by C. H. Spurgeon. Price ten cepts 
per copy, or $5.00 per 100, Just published and for syle by 
12mz tf HENRY LoNGSsTRETS. 


Pg s- PARERS, Preserving Kettles, Bread Slicers, Clothes 
Sprinklers, (for ironing,) Patent Flat-Iron Holders, Knife and 

Scissor Sharpeners, Expansion Brace Bitts. Clutch Brace, (require 

neither fitting or notching of bitts,) and a general variety of 

Hardware and Tools. For sale by TrRuMAN & Saw, 

929. No. 835 (Right Thirty Five) Market St., below Ninth. 


VHESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOX BUYS, situated oB 
the Crosswicks Road, three miles from Bordentown, N. J. 
The Fifty-Third session of this Institution will commence 08 
the 19th of 11th me., 1866, and continue twenty weeks. Terms. $85 
For further particulars address Henry W. Rivewart. 
4766 825t 3367 pmnzz pain. Crosswicks P.O., Burlington Co., i. J. 
a er cabomab 
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